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A MESSAGE TO AND FROM THE N A N E GOVERNING BOARD 


WE WILL MISS YOU: Winifred Allen, Marguerite Barnham, Hazel Gabbard, Ethel 
Gordon, Harriet O'Shea, Searle Light, Carson Ryan, 


The Governing Board of the National Association for Nursery Education 
wishes to express its genuine appreciation to you, the retiring members of 
the board, for your participation in the program of work of our association, 


A more centralized headquarters, an increased membership, an excellent 
4 quarterly bulletin, and a greater number of publications are a few of the 
concrete evidences that the board has been able to plan well to strengthen 
our national organization. 


We are indebted to each of you as individuals, knowing full well that 
your contribution has meant a sacrifice of time, energy and money in order 
that the association might have the benefit of your talents and abilities 

to further the welfare of all children, 


WE WELCOME YOU: Helen Dawe, Theresa Mahler, Mary Alice Mallum, Esther Mason, 
Eleanor Reich, Russell Smart, Elizabeth Woods. 


The membership of the National Association for Nursery Education has 
chosen you to help carry on the work of the organization. 


The Governing Board welcomes you to its membership and looks forward 
to thinking and planning with you in order to further the interest of chil- 
dren throughout the world, We are anticipating meeting you and are depend- 
ing on each of you to strengthen our work as a Governing Board of a very 
worthwile association, 


HERE ARE THE RESULTS OF THE 1949 Fall N AN E Election, 
President: Frances R, Horwich, Ch. Dept. of Education 
Roosevelt College, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer: Edith M.Sunderlin, Assoc, Prof. of Child Dev. 
; Iowa State College, Ames 
First Vice-President; Howard Lane, Prof, of Education 
New York University, New York City 
Second Vice-President: Mary Alice Mallum, Consultant for Child Care Center 
P California State Dept. of Educ., Sacramento 
‘Governing Board: Helen Dawe, Assoc. Prof. of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Theresa S, Mahler, Supervisor of Nursery Centers 
San Francisco Public Schools 
Esther Mason, Ass't Prof, Dept, of Early Childhood Educ. 
Temple Univ., Philadelphia 
Eleanor Reich, Bank Street Schools, New York City 
Russell Smart, Assoc, Prof. of Child Dev. and Family Rel. 
Cornell Univ. Ithaca 
Elizabeth Woods, Supervisor, Guidance and Counseling 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. 
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(Editor's note: A symposium on a timely winter problem, This is the first 
in a series of problems planned - presented by the Advisory Committee of 
THE BULLETIN) 


Question: Are Nursery Schools Too Fussy About Colds? 


Answered by: Maurice Winston, M.D, 
Physician for the Garden Nursery School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Now that winter is upon us, the question of colds is uppermost in the 
minds of those of us who work with little children, This is particularly 
true of those children who enter school for the first time. It is an 
established fact that more colds occur among these children than among 
older children, 


We, of the Garden Apartment Nursery 
School staff, aware of the contagious nature 
of colds, have felt that no child should be 
allowed to remain in school who shows: any 
symptoms of a cold. We admit holding most 
rigidly to this rule and make no exceptions. 


Recently the question has arisen if we 
aren't too "fussy" in our attitude. In .. 
view of the recent advance in the develop- 
ment of new drugs for the treatment of 
colds, it may appear we are too "fussy". A 
However, in spite of this advancement, it is _ 
new and considered by many authorities as a 
"fad," until "proved," as were penicillin 
and streptomycin. 


Because our children are put to bed 
for nap time, and because they are neces- 
sarily bedded in relatively close quarters, 
we feel our attitude is not too "fussy," 
and we shall continue to send any child 
home who shows signs of a cold. 
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Question: What is the contagion period of the common cold as seen in 
nursery school children? Do you feel we (teachers) tend 
to exclude a child too long from the group by waiting until 
every sign of the cold has passed, or is this procedure a 
necessary safeguard? 


Answered by: Thomas Paine Saltiel, M, D. 
Clinical Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
College of Medicine, University of Illinois 
(This also represents the point of view of Henry Poncher, 
M. D., Head of the Department of Pediatrics, College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois.) 


When is the "common cold" contagious, as seen in the Nursery School 
child? Most clinicians and research workers in that field believe the 
greatest danger in the spread of this affliction is within twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours from its onset; that is, in the period of nasal ‘conges- 
tion actually before the event of nasal discharge. 


True, the diagnosis is difficult but if the observer is watchful he 
will note a sharp drop in appetite, a degree of irritability and often 
mild listlessness. ‘Generally speaking, the disease continues to be conta- 
gious only for 48 hours’ after the nasal discharge has begun. Beyond that 
period then, even though discharge is present, little danger of spread 
is likely. If however, the nasal discharge persists for seven to ten 
days, a physician's opinion should be sought to determine whether the 
discharge is due to allergy or to some other cause, 


I believe the Nursery School teacher is quite capable of ruling 
when a child should or should not be admitted to‘the group. 


Questions. Are we too fussy about the common cold in preschool children? 


> 


Answered by: Ronald Jefferson, M. D., Chicago, Illinois 


. The common cold in a preschool child as such may not be too’ important. 
However, when children are grouped together it may be the avenue of a highly 
spreading contagious disease, 


One child with a simple cold may show no constitutional symptoms. On 
the other hand, colds may be spread to other children and develop into severe 
respiratory infections, The virulence of the organisms causing the common 
cold may be different in each child coming into contact with the same, 


In Nursery School one cannot be too careful in trying to protect each 
child from contact with other children who have the so-called common cold. 
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George Eisenberg, M, D, 
Pediatrician 
Winnetka Illinois Public Nursery Schools 


(A discussion among a mother, a nursery school teacher 
and a school pediatrician. ) 


Dr. Eisenberg: Colds are so protean in appearance that I doubt that all 
of us have the same concept of a cold. Each probably thinks of a cold 
limited by his experiences, Therefore, let us be sympathetic with one 
another's problems in regard to colds. 


The spread of colds definitely seems to be related among other things to 
modern means of travel, There is no security against colds in isolation 
at home. A simple example follows: A father works near a man with a 
cold from Gary, Indiana, in a Chicago city office building. The father 
catches the cold, comes home to Winnetka and gives his wife and child the 
cold, all within a few days. 


Our knowledge about colds is still rudimentary. And doctors are aware 

that no amount of experience they acquire aids them in predicting the course 
of a cold. Each cold must be dealt with specifically and in accordance 
with its progress. 


Mother: Well! You certainly are hedging. What I'd like to lmow is this: 
Isn't it true that now that I'm going to send my three-year-old daughter 
to nursery school, she will be exposed to and develop more colds than if 
I didn't send her to school? 


Dr. Eisenberg: Colds are just as prevalent in children who don't go to 
nursery school, This has been proved by controlled studies, 


Teacher: A mother sent her child to school after an absence of one week, 
but because the child was coughing occasionelly and his throat looked red, 
I sent him home, Was this all right? 
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Dr. Eisenberg: Perhaps not. If a discussion with the mother indicated 
that the child was lively and ate well, the child was no longer dangerous 
to the group. Unfortunately, a cold is contagious a day or two before 
symptoms are present and also for about the first three days after the 
onset. If possible, children in the early stages of a cold should be sent 
home, Sneezing, coughing, lassitude, and poor appetite are important early 
signs, 


Mother: My daughter seems to have a running nose all winter and I have 
trouble convincing the teacher that she doesn't have a cold. My doctor 
says it is an allergic rhinitis, 


Dr. Eisenberg: This condition is indeed possible, Such children need not 
be excluded unnecessarily, But when they do catch cold it is always hard 
to tell early. 


Teacher: Is it possible that one of our mothers keeps her child out too 
long following a cold? She is afraid that her child will get a serious compli- 
cation unless she keeps her out of school a long time after a cold. 


Dr. Eisenberg: She may actually have a child who gets a complication such 
as ear trouble, croup, or lung trouble following a cold. Experience has 
made such a mother cautious, 


If she is overcautious without good reason perhaps I can help ease her mind 
with the fact that complications of colds are generally easily controlled 
since the advent of the sulfa drugs and anti-biotics such as penicillin, 


Mother: What do you think of the new antihistamine treatment for stopping 
@ cold? 


Dr. Eisenberg: It is too early to’form an accurate opinion, If you want 
to give your child such drugs discuss the matter with your doctor for 


reasons of safety. 


I believe it will be to the advantage of every nursery child if mother and 
teacher discuss the colds of that child in a mutual fashion. ; 
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"I WANT TO BE A TEACHER" 


Frances R. Horwich 
Roosevelt College 
Chicago, Illinois 


"IT want to be a teacher” is frequently heard at home, in school, 
on the playground and on the college campus, This decision is reached 
by a variety of routes at different times in the thinking of individuals. 
Members of the family who are happy, successful teachers sometimes in- 
doctrinate children and youths. A number of children decide to become 
teachers while in elementary school, others decide in high school, It 
is not unusual for many students to be undecided about their future 
vocation until the second or third year in college, Still.others decide 
to enter teacher education after graduation from college, — 


Many factors as well as individuals and situations are related and 
have contributed to the decision to become a teacher, A happy school 
experience under the leadership of a talented and understanding teacher 
is one of the most pleasant and strongest contributing factors, A good 
teaching staff in an alive school is the greatest recruiting agent for 
teacher education in existence today, For many students the decision 
to become a teacher is weakened or strengthened from year to year de- 
pending on the teacher he is having at the time, - 


When the final decision has been made, the college selected, the 
application processed and admission papers received, the student. gets 
ready to register for classes, It is what happens. to this prospective 
teacher from the time of his first registration expe erience to the day 


constitutes teacher education, 


‘There are a number of college instructors who still believe that 
teachers are born not trained, Also, there are those who believe that 
attendance in college classes is the most important part of the teacher 
education program while still others think the laboratory experience of 
student teaching is the most valuable, All are agreed, however, that 
in the past, teacher education has been too narrowly defined, There 
is general agreement today that the prospective teacher needs not only 
a thorough professional education consisting of foundations of education, 
child development, mental hygiene, parent education, curriculum, obser- 
vation and experience with children in a variety of individual .and 
group situations under the guidance of the best teachers but also an 
understanding of anthropology, sociology, psychology, the community, 
music, fine and creative arts, literature, world government and inter- 
cultural and interracial relations. The student must gain an under- 
standing of his place in society and the responsibilities therein implied 
from his college education, He will see the child in the family with its 
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relationship to the school and how it serves the community. 


There is no "either" "or" emphasis in teachér education, - Good 
teaching depends on knowledge of what is to be taught and the effective 
use of the best human relationship techniques, The individual who is 
studying to become a teacher must experience the use of the techniques, — 
feel them in operation and thereby enjoy happy, human relationships. 
These begin when he reaches the information desk on the campus and ner- 
vously asks, "Where is registration?” 


Enrolling in college as a freshman, sunter or atu student is 
anew experience, ‘The student does not know what is ahead. Unsure ‘of : 
the college requirements and routines, the location of buildings and ~ 
classrooms and of the personalities of instructors, the student walks 
forward with hesitating steps, A warm smile accompanying the directions 
given helps the student maintain his self-assurance, The tone and quality 
of the voice which says: "Welcome, may I help you?" is the first lesson 
in how to greet folks coming to a new school be they children, youths or 
adults. 


Many colleges have what they refer to as “orientation week" for new 
students. Such a program varies according to the school but usually it 
includes: 1) social gatherings in large and small groups where students 
may get acquainted with instructors and other students, 2) a lecture 
or two by the dean, department chairman or some other college officer who 
describes the development and philosophy of the school, 3) a tour of 
the campus led by a guide who explains how the facilities. and resources 
are to be used by the students. 4) sectional meetings for special areas 
of interest such as early childhood education, high school teaching, 
home economics etc, and 5) assigning a student to an upper classman or 
returning student who assists him during his first week on campus. 


The main purposes of this "orientation week" are : 1) to help the 
new student become familiar with the campus, 2) to give him a feeling 
of belonging to the student body and to several small groups within the 
large group. 3) to assist him in solving any problems which if ignored 
could become frustrating and 4) to ease his induction and adjustment 
into classes, routines, activities and new habits of living. 


Such a gradual orientation into a new school situation is not a new 
procedure in good schools for children. .For many years it has been tried 
and has become the accepted practice. On the college level it is less 
‘prevalent and many prospective teachers do not experience these gradual 
steps leading to successful adjustment, They have not been introduced to 
their instructors before classes begin. There have been no opportunities 
to ask questions or talk about problems. Sharing one's thinking and learn- 
ing how to evaluate progress through direct communication with a sympa- 
thetic and understanding instructor is more meaningful and helpful than 
listening to lectures and presentations in many classes. Happy and con- 
structive teacher - student relationships are important and essential in 
college. But where in the typical college program is such student - 
teacher communication possible? 
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"T WANT TO BE A TEACHER" (Continued) 


Student - teacher communication may start during "orientation 
week" if the instructors have sufficient time set aside for just this 
purpose. On some campuses "orientation week" ends when classes begin. 
This is unfortunate because many students need a sympathetic listener 
after they have attended a few class sessions, 


College officers be they president, dean, department chairman, 
counselor or registrar do not deliberately plot a rigid or difficult 
beginning for their students, They are sincere in their plans and 
efforts to help the students get off to a good start. Budget is the 
greatest obstacle to the understanding and guiding of students by their 
instructors, Overly large classes and an overabundance of students to 
counsel is the experience of most instructors, They cannot help each 
student so they see those who take the initiative to come to their 
office. The shy, frightened student who waits to be called is some- 
times unknown at the end of his college course, Another obstacle is the 
instructor who knows his material particularly well but believes that 
college teaching means presenting the material only in class and there- 
fore he schedules very few conferences with students, Still another 
obstacle is the typical schedule of classes. Most colleges and univer- 
sities operate on a fifty minute class period. The class discussion, 
group or individual report is abruptly aborted by a bell or clock, 
Students and instructors shift gears hurriedly and leave for the next 
class. The original thread of thought is never picked up again. The 
last and by no means least significant obstacle is the physical facili- 
ties in the college classroom and office, Classrooms are furnished with 
immovable and uncomfortable chairs making it impossible for the student 
to look anywhere except forward. This arrangement is not conducive to 
effective individual or group class work, In addition, too few college 
instructors have offices where their students may talk with them in 
privacy. 


These obstacles violate much of what the last two decades have shown 
to be important aspects of teaching. In many instances they literally 
make it impossible for the student to experience that which he must effec- 
tively do when he becomes a teacher, 


An important part of teacher education is counseling the student 
which begins with his first day on campus. College teachers accept this 
as a part of their teaching load, They must plan for it in terms of 
time, schedule of classes and office space. They are dependent on college 
administrators for understanding this need and helping them meet it. Such 
guidance is not the same as that given by the psychiatrist or is it that 
of a person untrained in mental hygiene and human relationships. 


Several areas of education are given to the student concurrently in 
a semester, There are the general education requirements which may in- 
clude .one or more of the following areas: sociology, psychology, history, 
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political science, English, speech, economics, anthropology, physical or 
biological science and the arts. The student undoubtedly is enrolled in 
several professional courses. In addition, he is using part of his time 
seeing children in classes, on the playground, in gangs, scout groups, 
clubs, clinics or in families. This type of program in the same semester 
gives the student either of two experiences, The first experience is that 
of a divided day with separate periods and different instructors wherein 

' the student meets the specified requirements but there is little real 
education achieved through these unrelated areas. The other possible ex- 
perience is that where the student's program is built around the core 
curriculum of teacher education. The information, knowledge and obser- 
vations he gathers are knitted together by the specialists and profession- 
alists. The team of instructors and students have the same goals and plans, 
The motivation is to produce teachers who work well with children; who can 
walk proudly into any community or any school; who will accept the chal- 
lenge of building new curricula and programs; and who care about the future 
generations, 


"I want to be a teacher" is a challenge to teacher educators. It 
is a welcome voice coming after many years of lack of interest in teaching. 
Whether college faculties accept this challenge depends on 1) their phil- 
osophy of teacher education. 2) their ability and willingness to estab- 
lish a program of study in keeping with the best thinking and most recent 
research, 3) their careful selection of students to be admitted to 


teacher education. 
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CHILDREN HAVE BODIES, TOO 


Marian Breckenridge 
Chairman, Physical Growth Department 
Merrill-Palmer School 


A child's body is his equipment for living. Through it he receives 
impressions from life about him, he thinks feels and acts. He uses this 
body both to express his thoughts and feelings and to manipulate things 
and people about him. It is through his body that he lives fully or 
meagerly, happily or in discontent. 


The human body is “fearfully and wonderfully" made. This is born out 
in the day to day internal housekeeping which tends to proceed unnoticed 
until some disturbance interferes with its activities. Each organ in the 
body contributes to this internal housekeeping by performing its special 
functions and by coordinating its functions with those of others. Thus, 
each serves as a necessary part of an integrated whole. 


All children are alike in that they have the standard equipment: 
brain and nerves, muscles, bones, lungs, heart, digestive tract, organs of 
elimination, those of the special senses and so forth, Unlike a machine, 
these bits of equipment are not completed at birth. They are relatively 
small and immature. 


All through the growing years the child's body is changing constantly. 
The child is growing and growing up. He grows or becomes bigger. He 
grows taller, heavier and all parts of his body increase in dimensicns. 
As he grows in size his body changes in its proportions since all parts 
do not grow at the same rate, Thus his legs are growing faster than his 
head and trunk in the early childhood years and he "thins out." The speed 
with which he grows slackens during the preschool years. This is a contri- 
buting factor to that slackening of appetite which generally appears at the 
same time and may be disturbing to parents if it is not viewed in light of 
the child's growth. 


The growing up process is one of progressive maturity which takes place 
through an orderly series of changes in structure and function. Landmarks 
of these sequential changes, which are universal to all children, are called 
maturity indicators. Such an indicator is the point in a child's develop- 
ment when he can go throughout the night without wetting his bed. Maturity 
indicators of locomotion are sitting, standing, and walking. Each of these 
steps indicates a definite progress in neuromuscular maturation, 


These maturity indicators have practical significance in the guidance 
of children. A child needs to be ready physiologically before experience 
can be meaningful and profitable. He cannot be expected to acquire bladder 
control until the neuromuscular mechanism, which is involved, is ready, 
Even with the best of environment and guidance he cannot eat without spilling 
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food until his body has the degree 


coordinated movements possible. If 


without which experience does not 
register," 


With increasing maturity of the © 


changes in diet and environment, 


immature organism. 


number of organs and tissues, the 


cium furnish the basis for vigorous 


by, limit the scope of the child's 


1. Todd, T, W.: Atlas of 
Skeletal Maturation. St. 
Louis, The C. V. Mosby Company, 
1937, page. ll. 


‘of maturity that will make!-easy, well 


a child is given experiences for which 
he is not physiologically mature he will 
either withdraw or actively resist them. 
Maturity and experience must not be con- 
fused. They are not synonymous but both 
i are necessary. Todd once said, "Matur- 
ity is not experience, it is that upon’ 
which experience imprints itself and 


various parts of the body, the physio- 
logical steadiness of the body increases. 
In the young child the mechanisms for 
regulating the internal housekeeping are 
immature. The young child is unable to. 
maintain physiological stability (hemeo- 
stasis) in the face of relatively small 


comparison with an adult under similar © 
environmental changes a young child can . 
be expected to show wider variations in 
body temperature, in the water content 

of his body, in basal metabolic rate. 

or in heart rate. A young child, there- 
fore, needs protection from too severe 
environmental impacts that will tax his 


While children are alike in 
respects, they are different in others... 
While all children have the requisite ‘~ 


quality of these may differ, Firm, well 
nourished muscles, well protected nerves 
and bones well stored with labile cal- 


activity and make it possible for the 
child to carry out the ideas which his 
mind dictates. On the other hand, weak, 
flabby muscles fatigue easily and, there- 
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activity. Any kind of physical limitation, either poor quality tissues or 
defective structure, can cast a "grey veil of uneasiness" over the life of 
a child. On ‘the other hand, a healthy body is an inestimable asset, 


Children also differ in their capacity for growth. Some are destined 
to be tall, some short; some stocky, some slender. Some are fast growers; 
some are slow growers. Some have a smooth steady progress; some grow with an 
irregular rhythm, With these differences in growth children's responses to 
their environments can be expected to vary. Large children and fast growers 
need more food than small ones or the slow growers. Children who fatigue easily 
need frequent intervals of rest. Some children acquire colds in spite of all 
possible protective measures, 


What does this mean to parents and teachers? In order to provide a good 
environment and offer guidance to the child an understanding of his body, 
its intricacies, its changes with age, and the relationship of these factors 
to his behavior are fundamental. By recognizing the maturational steps in 
development one can anticipate and provide an opportunity at the precise moment 
so that the child will be able to have an experience when he is ready and 
eager for it. Let us, as adults, accept the differences in speed of growth. 
Slow growth is not necessarily undesirable nor is fast growth always an advan- 
tage. Let us learn also to shift the focus of our attention upon the child 
in such a way that the biological, psychological and cultural aspects of his 
life can be observed in their appropriate proportions. By so doing we will be 
able to see and weigh the forces within and without the child that are oper- 


ating to produce his unique personality. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Roosevelt College 
430 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Due to increased cost of handling and mailing 
beginning January 1, 1950 - The Association 
will have no publications for sale under five 
cents. The cost of mailing will be added to 
all bills for orders of more than one public- 
ation, 


All Orders Must be Accompanied by Cash, Check or Money Order, 


OUR THREE NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


Todey's Children in Germany - Agnes Snyder ..ccccccccccccccevececeeedelO 
Why Have Nursery Schools - James L. HymeS, Jr.ccccccccecscevevvesesepe0D 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School 

That's What You Want for Your Child - 


OTHER AVAILABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Cultivating the Roots of Democracy ($1.50 PEF 
Nursery School - Before and After ($.50 per doz.).sccveccceccveveceobeOd 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School. 
A Bibliography of Nursery School Education, Wi cisscicdcschecteeee 


Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early 


Essentials of Nursery School 


Good Education for Young Children, N. Y. State Council for 


Policies for Guiding Legislative Action, N, Y, State 
Council for Early Childhood Education....ccccseccesscvecscesepeOD 


How Can Nursery School be Expected to Benefit a Child? 
-- Barbara -Bibér,:-N, Y, State Association for 


Schools for Young Children in Twenty-Seven Countries. ..ccccccccccceshea0 
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NURSERY SCHOOI GUIDE by Rhoda . 
Kellogg 1949 Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Three Reviews by: 


1. Rose H, Alschuler 
2. Helen C. Lawe 
3. Barbara Merrill 


NEW WAYS IN DISCIPLINE by Dorothy 
Baruch 1949 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc. New. York City 

Two Reviews by: 


1. Mary V. Gutteridge 
2. Judith Schoellkopf 


Review by Rose H. Alschuler, author of educational books and articles 
and counselor to Winnetka Public Nursery Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


Because I spent some hours with Rhoda Kellogg this summer and because 
I visited her two nursery schools, I find it particularly difficult to re- 
view her. book, Although we disagreed about many matters, I enjoyed being 
with her and I found her thinking challenging and of real interest. Her 
schools, so far as I.could judge them.in one morning, seemed vital and 


“But there is scarcely a section of her — with which I do not basi- 
cally disagree.. On the positive side it may be said that the book is well 
organized. An interesting bibliography appended to each chapter indicates 
thoroughgoing consideration of available literature in the field. Students 
and teachers would do well, however, to investigate original sources rather 
than entirely accept Mrs, Kellogg's comments on the books listed, Through- 
out Nursery, School. Guide,.Mrs., Kellogg expresses an extraordinary lack of 
respect for other people, including other workers in the field, nursery 


school teachers and parents, 


She makes anny general statements which may be true in terms of her 
experience, They certainly do not gear with mine, A negative approach to 
practically every one else's present and past experience and i eaaeaeatl is 


continuously evident, 


Having found what she considers all of the right. answers, Mrs. Kellogg 
is interested in training teachers. to do things her way rather than in educa- 
tin ng teachers who in turn will be able to operate well organized nursery __ 
schools. in which they will be self-reliant and able to exercise their 


special abilities and imagination. 
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The author makes her own definition of a nursery school and then states 
that neither research nor systematic parent education is an essential part 
. of nursery schools, She further states that research centers have been 
‘primarily concerned with research rather than children, Having visited 
pratically all of the research nursery centers in the United States, I would 
say this is incorrect, Such nurseries as those at Teachers College, Iowa, 
Yale, Merrill Palmer, Washington Child Development, Winnetka, and in Chicago, 
” were built around the rhythm of the child's day and his needs, Research in 
no way violated sound daily programs with primary concern for children, 


For many of us, the job of the Nursery School is less than half done 
if we do not systematically work with parents, But, says Mrs, Kellogg 
"Parents learn how to bring out best behavior only after extensive and detri- 
mental experimentation, whereas teachers have learned to understand aid 
handle all kinds of children," This is one of the few spots where respect 
for teachers is implied, and then it is used to knock parents down, "Nursery 
schools fulfill inalienable needs, but even the best homes and parents .... 
are not endowed with unlimited insight." One infers that teachers are so 
endowed, 


"The child (in a nursery school) gets the right amount of buffs and 
rebuffs so that he is prepared to take the thrusts of a hostile world," I 
had not realized that nursery schools even pretended (by themselves and 

without the aid of those inept parents) to prepare children for the hostile 
world, 


Two pages are given to the value of abstract symbols for marking 
lockers versus the evils of dishing up the old fashioned pictures of birds 
and flowers to which one gathers children too often have mental allergics. 
"Paper towels should be out of children's reach because of danger of stopped 
toilets." After almost thirty years of experience with as many as 26 nur- 
sery schools operating under. my supervision at one time, I must admit, "This 
I have still to see." "Schools will do well to have a supply of pinafores" 
(for teachers) "of uniform design." We are told pinafores are better than 
smocks, and we gather teachers are not to be trusted with choosing their own 
smocks or pinafores,. 


"As the average teacher rarely has the training or mature good taste 

+ to decorate a school room," the author spells out color schemes for walls 
and equipment. Mrs. Kellogg's specific statements about colors violated my 
own information and experience for somewhat the same reasons that I found 

« myself disagreeing time and again with many of the absolute dicta set up 

as correct but not supported by fact, philosophy, or principles, For example, 

"Since brown is a color that cannot be eliminated in most schools, a color 

scheme which plays up to it is a great asset." Actually, many schools today 

haven't a bit of brown in them, © 


The detailed daily schedule offered in this book is adequate as a 
guide, but is shockingly inflexible, "The program as outlined should be 
altered" according to Mrs. Kellogg "only upon the advice and with the con- 
sent of the supervisor.,..and then only in extreme cases," So if it's a 
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good sunny day in your home town, and the plan was for indoor play, you, as 
a mere teacher must not exercise your judgment. Doing the same thing day in 
and day out is more important than sunshine when you can get it. What can 
be more neurotic than poopie, who can't be or are not allowed to be flexible! 


Analysis of literature and music is detailed, but as in so many other 
places the mechanics are stressed rather than the quality of the expcricnces, 
One reads with amazement that "a story is an account of an event or of a 
conflict between good and bad, Storics must be selected in terms of good 
characters with whom children can identify. This identification process 
is the whole point of literature for character building." 


Mrs. Kellogg states that during fore-lunch story telling or music 
periods children must stay with their groups because materials have been 
put away. In those rescarch and other nursery schools that I know, less 
- consideration is given order and materials and more to the needs, for 
example, of those young children who may not be ready for the kind or length 
of story that is being given, 


"Crayons", says Mrs. Kellogg, "are a valuable material for teaching coor- 
dination" - A nice simple rule to go by, only it makes no allowance for ‘re- 
search findings that indicate that two and three years olds often pecan 
increasingly tense as they use crayons. 


We are told there should be "no pounding of clay because pounding 
deterioriates clay." Some of us would say that clay pounding may be a good 
healthy outlet for aggressions and we would suggest that special clay be 
kept just for pounding rather than eliminate this activity. 


The chapter on “Records" evidences a complete lack of understanding 
of the value of records for teachers as well as directors, Mrs. Kellogg 
obviously has not worked in.schools where records were tools. for growth 
and development rather than tools for enslavement. In her schools Mrs, 
Kellogg takes no preliminary developmental, health or social history of 
children entering nursery school, as, on the. one hand, she fears being 
prejudiced and prefers forming her own opinions, and, on the other hand, 
she doesn't wish her teachers involved in interviews for which she keeps them 
unprepared, Many of us concerned with teacher education as well as children's 
development believe from years of experience that learning to have and to 
evaluate interviews with parents is part of good teacher education. Inas- 
much as we have defined the role and boundaries of educational interviews 
and educational guidance as distinguished from psychiatric interviews and 
psychiatric guidance, we are not tempted to mess in and mess up family 
affairs. We have found interviews with parents mutually helpful. 


There is room for beniasit opinions about records, guidance and 
probably, about all aspects of education, There surely is room and need for 
a constructive, well-clarified guide for nursery education, but a book that 
is filled with "what to do's" and permits no alternatives, a book that so 
completely lacks a healthy dynamic philosophy of education leaves one with 
the impression of having read a recipe book on nursery education, rather 
than a sound "Guide to Nursery Education," 
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2, Review by Helen Dawe, professor Home Economics Department, the University 
of Wisconsin, 


Although this book contains a wealth of detail pertaining to the oper- 
ation of a nursery school and is written particularly for inexperienced teach- 
ers, it seems to this reviewer that the untrained person may be least able to 
apply some of the suggested practices wisely. Frequent use of such words as 
"never" and "must" often negate the author's warnings against rigidity. Even 
when partially trained teachers work with large groups of children one 
questions the need for so many arbitrary rules. 


In several instances the author's criticisms of current nursery practice, 
particularly in college and university centers, seem both unfair and inaccur- 
ate, Thus, one can heartily endorse the statement that independence in dress- 
ing and undressing should never be made moral issues, but it seems quite in- 
correct to imply that the policy of no compulsion to self-help is contrary to 
general nursery school practice today. 


The section on parent education is sure to arouse discussion. The reviewer 
agrees that many mistakes have been made in parent education, but disagrees 
strongly with the statements that "parent education should not be coupled with 
nursery education", and that "the adult who works well with children is gen- 
erally less successful in working with adults." The reviewer believes that 
no one who fails to work well with parents can be a competent nursery school 
teacher. 


The details on furniture, materials and equipment are, on the whole, ex- 
cellent; the illustrations are delightful, Any book which challenges current 
practices and which raises controversial issues will be stimulating and this 
is surely a stimulating book, In spite of the criticisms made, the reviewer 
agrees with many of Mrs. Kellogg's principles and finds the text useful in 
training student teachers, especially because it provokes discussion, If used 
wisely, with careful and tempered interpretation, it can be a helpful nursery 
school guide, 
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3. Review by Barbara Merrill, University of Chicago Nursery School | 


The publication of Rhoda Kellogg's Nursery School Guide comes at a time 
when many of us are concerned with legislation to establish nursery schools 
as part of our public education systems, The author's own war-time experience 
with Lanham Act schools in Vallejo, California, convinced her not only of 
the educational merit of pre-school programs on a mass basis, but also of their 
practicality from the point of view of maintaining adequate services to children 
on limited public school system budgets. Her ideas deserve careful study by 
all those who think that nursery education can be an important part of the 
educational experience of children. She offers us solutions, based on wide 
experience, to many of the pressing problems of mass nursery education and 
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she supplies an excellent annotated bibliography. 


For large scale nursery school programs Mrs. Kellogg recognizes that 
some of our time-honored practices must be changed. She faces realistically 
the fact that highly trained teachers cannot be found in.sufficient quantity, 
that there will have to be as many as ten or twelve children per teacher, 
and that the children will come from a wider variety of backgrounds than is 
the case in most private nursery schools, She describes how the schools she 
knows have successfully met these changed conditions, 


Mrs. Kellogg believes that a good over-all.school administration is 
necessary if teachers are to left free to meet the real challenges of their 
teaching job: the caring for and guiding of the children. She gives many con- 
crete suggestions about how a stable organization may be maintained, includ- 
ing details of effective physical arrangements, type of program, allocation 
of responsibility, teacher ae and teacher are. 


To help untrained persons develop as rapidly as senate into good 
teachers Mrs. Kellogg makes concrete suggestions as to what teachers should 
actually do, She describes a way of handling children that she calls "positive 
discipline", under which the teachers are never harsh with the children, but 
show in all their behavior a genuine liking for youngsters even when what these 
youngsters do is not acceptable, This sort of philosophy of teaching is ex- 
pressed often in the literature of education but Mrs. Kellogg really: shows 
how the theory may be applied. Her many detailed suggestions about just what 
words, gestures and acts are felt by children to be accepting and what adult 
behavior is felt by them to be condematory show real insight into children's 
feelings. For teachers supervising each of the usual nursery school activities 
she gives workable advice about what rules and standards to uphold and she gives 
enough of the reasoning behind her advice so that teachers may use it flexibly. 
In my view the most interesting and stimulating parts of the book are these 
concrete suggestions about what teachers should do,. and it. is here that Mrs. 
Kellogg has made a contribution I am sure skilled teachers and novices alike 
will applaud, 


In addition to these useful instructions the author summarizes some > 
principles of child psychology in a way that should help teachers understand 
better the reasons behind children's behavior. Sensitive and specific materi- 
al is presented about children's own views of weaning, toilet training, learn- 
ing to walk and talk and the birth of siblings, Particularly valuable is the 
description of the way the child's personality is molded by these experiences, 
As far as I know this sort of integration is presented nowhere else in the 
current American literature on nursery schools and it has long been needed. 

The author reviews various kinds of misbehavior children are likely to show 

and performs a real service by stressing that misbehavior is to be expected 

in any nursery group, In my view her division of all misbehavior into aggress- 
ive, regressive, evasive and fixated is not particularly helpful: the categories 
_ovérlap, and there are no clear definitions applicable either in theory or in 
practice. The categories can be ignored without upsetting the argument, how- 
ever, for there is no essential dependence upon —_ in this sz sound 
chapter on behavior problems, . 
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When it comes to the feelings of parents Mrs. Kellogg does not show 
the same sensitive understanding she shows toward the feelings of children, 
She would keep the parents away from the schools and away from the teachers 
except for the most casual kind of visiting. This, in my view, shows a fail- 
ure to understand the deep effect that parents’ feelings have upon children. 
There is real danger, too, I think,in giving teachers such sweeping per- 
mission to ignore parents. I prefer to think that teacher education in the 
skills of parent education and guidance would be a better answer than Mrs. 
Kellogg's more limited view, But perhaps for the present, if nursery schools 
must compromise with limited budgets and incompletely trained teachers, such a 
centering of interest on the children alone may be appropriate. 


I assume, however, that Mrs. Kellogg does not mean to imply that all 
nursery education should rest content with such limited educational goals for 
its teachers. In the long run, teacher artists and teacher research workers 
will continue to be the leaders to whom we will look for help in developing 
our basic skills and understandings. In order to produce teachers for these 
purposes we must provide teacher training facilities that will offer yowumg 
people a solid foundation in psychology, child development and group-work skills 
so that they may do sound educational planning for the children and provide 
wise counseling services for parents, 


I believe, nowever,that this book serves the ficld of nursery education 
very well by showing so convincingly how good nursery schools can be made avail- 
able to many more children than are now being served, 
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NOTES ON LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING NURSERY SCHOOLS 


by Christine Heinig 
Washington, D, C, 


How are you doing, with your good talk, talk where it counts, on 
legislation in behalf of Nursery Schools? So few facts are readily avail- 
able on the value of education for pre-school children, that-we would do well 
to use space in these legislative notes to share our tested arguments, I will 
write them into the record of the next issue of the BULLETIN if you will send 
them to me. 


Since last fall a number of important people have been heard to repeat 
the story Ruth Andrus told to the Westchester New York AAUW (American Association 
of University Women) workshop members when she was making an appeal to them to 
become concerned about our laws for education and protecting young children, 
She said a study made in Rochester, N, Y, some years ago revealed that no child 
who had attended the Rochester Nursery Schools had to be visited in subsequent 
school years by the public school visiting teacher, This statement, in terms 
of human values as well as in terms of dollar savings for re-education services 
is an exciting one, I wanted to know more about these facts but found to my 
regret that the study, though valid, had been made by a group of students work- 
ing in parent education, and that the study had never been completely finished 
nor formally written. I am assured that the facts emerged convincingly. 
The study was possible because continuity records were filed on the nursery school 
children in the public school records office. Similar records must be available 
in other schools offering guidance service. Could one of our N A N E members 
working in a teacher training institution or research center try egain to gather 
important data like these? 


I heard the past president of Sarah LaWrence College say recently that a 
study of policy records in Baltimore, Maryland revealed that no child who had 
attended nursery school was found listed in these records, She also said that 
pre-school aged children who had been considered uneducable, when placed in a 
certain nursery school in Baltimore were so much benefited that they were en- 
abled to take their place among normal children! We hear other nebulous state- 
ments like this and find people pay attention to them. If we ever could get 
hold of the facts and know the whole story, and then start that story round 
we'd find it much easier eventually to get support for the laws we need, 


Through sad experience in two states, we know that we can lose our hard 
won legislation overnight. Private interests were able to have rescinded in 
New York State, the laws making it necessary there to obtain registration for 
nursery schools, They picked a moment when no one was alert. Almost the same 
thing happened in Maryland last summer. A legal way was found to get round 
that state's registration provisions by having an amendment added to the measure 
to the effect that if the title of the service did not contain the word school 
the law was not applicable! 
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The law is cold and impartial. The services of experienced legislators 
and lawyers versed specifically in writing legislation are essential when any 
legislation is drawn up, After that, through friends in court, eternal vigil- 
ance must be maintained, for among those who wish to make a business out of the 
profession of nursery school education, enough unscrupulous people will be 
found who value their dollar more than they value the well-being of children, 


For new state nursery school legislation keep your eyes on Michigan, 
Through intergrated professional and lay-group enterprise last year, legislation 
to lower school entrance age in that state was all but won. But when the time 
came to press for the passing of the bill, those most active in working for it 
' felt that support by politicians at that time would be given on the basis of 

party politics rather than through conviction for the need for the service, 
Therefore, they withdrew the bill to spend another year educating their repres- 
entatives, They want the educational implications to be understood in order that 
the bill when passed will be not only enacted but also supported. 


-The 1950 session of the 8lst Congress will be a critical one for education 
at the Federal level.’ The Administration will offer a second plan for the re- 
organization of the executive branch of the government and the disposition of the 
U.S. Office of Education in that reorganization should be of concern to all those 
who wish to see the status of that office strengthened. 


The issue of Legislation Notes has little to do with the struggle for 
Federal Aid to Education, though, of course, any additonal responsibility for 
allocating grants in aid would matter to those who believe that the handling 
of money is cause in itself for giving prestige to a service. Educators are 
fairly well agreed that education has not had very good going since it has been 
joined with two other services in the Federal Security Agency. The effort to 
streamline government services so thoroughly advocated by most political scient- 
ists is not reciprocated by educators when it affects education. In an align- 
ment with welfare, many educators forsee domination and a weakening of their 
services. As part of a large government agency administered by a heirarchy of 
partisan politicians some educators apprehend the machinery for thought 
. control, as has been witnessed in Germany, Russia and Italy. 


If any one of you wishes a bibliography on Federal relations to education 
and a mimeographed document on the pros and cons of the Hoover Report on the re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, such material may be se- 
cured from the Publications Clerk of the AMerican Association of University Women, 

’ 1634 I Street N.W,, Washington, D.C, at a cost of ten cents, You also may obtain 
without charge, from Dr. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary of the Chief State 
School Officers, 1201 16th Street N.W,, Washington, D.C. reprints related to the 

popular idea of having a Federal Board of Education in Washington, Such a board 
would be responsible for the federal job in education much as local and state 

boards operate throughout the country. 


Education in our time needs strengthening at all levels. We can not deal 
intelligently with any one need without seeing it in relation to the entire picture, 


News of the availability of the legislative leaflets described in the 
fall issue of the BULLETIN will be announced in the Spring issue of the BULLETIN, 
Seme of us are still hard at work completing the twelve manuscripts. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE 


Lois R. Schulz is Head of the Department of Child Welfare at Kansas State 
College. Three nursery school groups are available for student laboratories. 
Helen Wull, Master of Art, (Iowa University, 1948) and Mary Ella Crozier (Univer- 
sity of Mi Michigan, 1948) are instructors, This increase in graduate students is 
gratifying though the majority are G.I,'s who will work only with their own 
children, Few will join the ranks of nursery school teachers. Her research- 
in-progress relates to sociometric groupings of nursery school children and to . 
problems of student families. 


Helen Lehman has resigned from Oak Ridge to be executive secretary of the 
Milwaukee Wisconsin Child Care Centers, Inc., a community chest agency. She took 
with her three new nursery school teachers--Evelyn Booth (Peabody College) from 
Virginia; Suzanne Feitch (University of Kentucky) from St. Petersburg, Florida; 
and Doris Clara (Michigan State College) from Buchanan, Michigan. 


Onica Prall, Hood College, Fredericks, Maryland, is in charge of the Child 
Development section in the Home Economics Department, and of the Preschool Section 
in the Education Department. She is Director of the College Nursery School, and 
President of the Maryland Home Economics Association. She also is deeply interested 
in the international activities of the American Home Economics Association. 


Eugenia Hunter, Associate Professor of Education, Woman's College of U. N, C., 
Greensboro, North Carolina, has begun new duties as faculty chairman of the Class 
of 1952, with particular responsibility for the academic progress of over 500 
girls. She teaches. major classes in Kindergarten-Primary Education, and one 
graduate class in Education, Last summer she taught at New Paltz State Teachers 
College with Frances Horwich, Frances Mayfarth, Jo Palmer, and Jessie Hahn, all 
N AWN E members. 


Lulu Palmer is Secretary to the Advisory Committee on Children and Youth in 
Alabama, This committee has been selected by the Governor to work with the 
national committee on the Mid-Century White House Conference. She is with the State 
Department of Education, in the Division of Instruction, and works particularly 
with In-Service Training of teachers in the field of Child Growth and Development. 


Sallie Beth Moore of Austin, Texas writes that Texes is busy training nursery 
school teachers, opening new schools, working with parents, and ‘getting all nursery 
school, kindergarten, and play school teachers interested in study groups, She 
is Sendiathent for three church nursery school groups in Austin, and states that 
their graduates teach in many of these. They are working on legislation for pre- 
school education. Miss Moore attended a national conference in Washington, D.C. 
called by the United States Department of Education. She reports that Texas has 
several nursery schools located in high schools and that they have organized work- 
shops for the high school teachers to aid in training nursery school helpers, 


Carson Ryan of Chapel Hill, North Carolina is now in India on an assignment 
for the state department in Washington. He is expected back in the states in 
January. 
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ON THE PERSONAL SIDE _ (CONTINUED) 


Phyllis Tilley, formerly of Hampton Institute,.is attempting the same 
type of community family life education plan complete with building and long- 
term planning that Rose Alschuler's committee had in mind two years ago in 
San Francisco, It was thrilling to be on the spot, and see a dream in the 
making says Lea Cowles, who visited her in St. Augustine, Florida, early in 
fall, 


Louise Bolling, Director of the Nursery at the King Edward Cigar Factory 
and Mrs, L. K. Miller, Director of the Duval County Nursery School Association, 
both of Jacksonville, Florida are giving a joint in-training course for their 


teachers, They are inviting all nearby private nursery schools to join them in 
the course, 


Barbara Knapp is a senior student at Iowa State College majoring in 
Child Development, She has been an N A N E member for two years. She was named 
"Miss Iowa Homemaker of 1949" this fall. ‘The October issue of the "Homemaker" 
carried a very interesting story and photographs of her, The same article which 
is excellent material to use in a teacher recruitment program informs us that 
Gertrude Chittenden, head of the Child Development Department at Iowa State College, 
described at the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association the 
new field of work Barbara Knapp is about to enter; Family-Life research, 


The second 1949 session of the National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education was held in New York City in December, They chose officers for the next 
two year period and selected for their Secretary-treasurer our active N A N E member 
Marjorie Craig, Our readers will recall Marjorie Craig's article concerning the 
work and functions of this ele aati group which appeared in the fall 1949 issue 
of THE BULLETIN, 


Friends and co-workers of Molly Morgenroth who were shocked to learn that 
she was stricken with Polio last August will be glad to know that she is now able to 
be in a wheel chair at home. Our best wishes go to her during these days of re- 
covery. 


A fall Sunday issue of the "Los Angeles Times" carried pictures and a 
feature article concerning the first all-day cooperative play school for children 
ages two to five in Southern California. Though sponsored by a Jewish organization 
the nursery is non-sectarian and its doors are open to all, Rosalie Blau, a member 
of the California A,N,E, Board, is the supervisor of the school located in the 
Beverly Fairfax neighborhood, 


Olive B. Mc Vicar, director of the Vanderbilt Cooperative Nursery School of 
Nashville, Tern Tennessee also supervises the Cerebral Palsy Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten which opened for the first time this year in Nashville. She is busily 
engaged in writing in the field of preschool education. 


Imogene Myrland of Tucson, Arizona is in charge of the Tucson Nursery School 
Inc,, a non-profit institution for the care of children for working mothers. The 
organization recently organized a community group of individuals interested in dis- 
cussing problems of mutual concern in the field of nursery and child education. 
They meet monthly. 
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REQUESTS 


The Editor and Staff of your BULLETIN welcome the comments of the 
following N A N E members. who regponded tc to a Tequest for suggestions for 
the contents of.our national BULLETIN, In turn, we shall take their advice 
seriously and follow through on each suggestion to the best of our ability. 
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Gwen Eades, a member of the British Nursery School Association and 
trained at London University is. now a permanent resident in the United States, 
She teaches a nursery class community school in St, Louis, She formerly | 
taught nursery children on evacuation and in London during the war, and was a. 
British Exchange teacher to Kansas City in 1946-47. Because of her interest 
in the nursery school both here and in Great Britain and in all work with 
young children she writes requesting more articles in THE BULLETIN to help 
the nursery teacher of limited budget and limited knowledge. 

Her comments concerning the Nursery Council of St. Louis, a voluntary 
organization of teachers in all types of nursery work and sponsored by E, Lloyd 
of Washington University, are most interesting. 


Fay Jones is now with the Department of Family Life and Child Develop-: 
ment, School. of Home Economics, the University of Georgia in Athens. She 
weaxte some good reviews of recent books in the child development field. 


Editor's note: In response to Fay Jones wed several other helpful 
members who have written us during the fall concerning what they 
wanted. in THE BULLETIN, we are including in this issue three ex- 
cellent book reviews of Rhode Kellogg's Nursery School Guide (see 
pages 16 to 21.) Three additional reviews of Dorothy Baruch's 

new book "New Ways in Discipline" will appear in the Spring issue. 


Harriet L, Berger, Instructor in Child Development, Iowa State College, 
was head teacher of two and early three-year-old groups in summer school at 
the University of California. She prefers articles on how nursery schools 
and kindergartens can work together so that children with nursery school ex- 
perience will not be bored in the kindergarten. 


Pat who recently received M.S, degree in @hild Develop- 
ment from lowa State College is now on the staff of the same institution as 
nutritionist’ and research associate in child development, On Sunday mornings 
she helps with a three-year-old group in the Collegiate Methodist Church, She 
would like to see an article on musical experiences for children based on the 
philosophy in the use of music... ,. 


Isabelle Auwaeter is a County Extension Home Economist at Knoxville, 
Iowa, and works with 4-H girls and older youth, as well as with rural home- 
makers, One of her lessons this year is "Road Ahead in Discipline.” She would 
like THE BULLETIN to include information on available positions in the field 
of child development. 
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Mary Musgrove, director of Kindergartens in Hawaii aays she is always interested 
in those articles that deal with new activities being undertaken, She inquires con- 
cerning plans of the Mid-Century White House Conference and would like particularly 
to know what N ANE is doing and what our individual members are doing. (In partial 
answer to this the Editor refers to pages 24 and 28 of this issue). The staff hopes 
other members will inform us of their activities so that the next issue can carry 
more information. 


Dorothy Thompson of Winston-Salem, North Carolina requests more articles on 
day nurseries, She is chairman of the Program and Operation Committee of the Winston- 
Salem Day Care Association, (a group of three nurseries partially supported by the 
Community Chest) and is president of the Commmity Council, The latter organization 
is now making a survey of the day care needs of the community, 


Pearl Kaneshige Yamashita has two major requests: articles on parent education, 
and on mature personalities and how to develop them. She is an instructor in 
education at U.H, Preschool Unit of the Univ. of Hawaii where she supervises the 
work of two groups of young children, teaches a course in the Family, is a vice-pres- 
ident of the Oahu Branch of the ACEI and a committee member of the Educational 
Policies Committee of the Hawaii Educational Association. 
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THE BULLETIN also acts as a clearing house for mem- 
bers "temporarily lost". Our thanks go to these 
folks for. their reply to the notes sent them by the 
Editor. 


Mary Alice Nutter Formerly of Los Alamos, New Mexico 
informs the editor that. she is now teaching in Monroe, 
Michigan, Her new address is 511 East Elm, Monroe, 
We are glad to. have found you again! 


Ann Nugent formerly of Iowa tells us she is now 
teaching at Temple University in the department 
of early childhood education, "Living in a city 
where one can attend the theater often is very 
different from living in Iowa," she says. Her 
work with the undergraduates offers her new 
stimulation but we are glad to hear that she con- 
tinues her visits to nursery schools. Her new 
address is 50 E. Sedgwick St. Philadelphia. 


Sara Swickard, formerly the Director of the 
Pre-School Primary Unit of the Univ. of 
Hawaii is now at Queens College in 

New York City. 


Florence Schroeder is on leave from the Univ. 

of New Mexico where she is Assoc, prof, of 

Home Economics, She is now working toward 

a Ph. D. in Home Economics at New York Univ. 

studying with Henrietta Fleck, Her y 

temporary address through the summer of / Ge 
1950, is 119 E. 29th St. New York City. 
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Two Conferences 


The Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth 


On August 31 President Truman issued the call for a mid-century White 
House Conference on children and youth to be held in 1950, On that same 
date the President appointed a committee of fifty-two citizens to direct 
the conference. This national committee held its first meeting in the 


White House, September 8 and 9 with Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Admini- 
strator, as chairman, 


The date selected for the Conference is the week beginning December 3, 
1950. 


President Truman has invited the governors of each of the states and 
territories and the commissioners of the District of Columbia to designate 
existing bodies or appoint broadly representative citizen groups to provide 
the leadership as state committess for the Conference. 


Director of the White House Conference Planning Staff, Melvin A, Glasser; 
Chief Consultant, Henry F. Helmholz; Director of Factfinding, Helen L, Witmer, 


The objectives of the conference are three-fold: 

1. To gather information on problems of children, 

2. To make this knowledge available to all who can use it. 
3. To recommend projects for the next ten years. 


The first White House Child Conference was called.in 1909 by Theodore 
Roosevelt, 


The annual study conference of 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


will be held in Asheville, North Carolina 


“April 9-14, 1950 
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Native Creche Opened at Kingwilliamstown 
South Africa 


"Residents of Ginsberg, Kingwilliamstown's Native village, contri- 
buted £58 towards the cost of a creche for Native children established 
there by the Kingwilliamstown Child Welfare Society. When Dr. Mears, the 
former Secretary for Native Affiars, formally opened the folding doors of 
the creche recently, six young members of the National Council of African 
Women inside the building sang a Xhosa lullaby. 


"The creche is fitted out as a nursery school, with gaily coloured 
straw mats on which the children will take their rest, In addition to 
the big nursery there are a kitchen, a washroom and a big toy cupboard. 
Only mothers who have to work to keep their homes together will be able 
to leave their children at the creche at a cost of ld per day." 


(Reprinted from the November 23, 1949 issue of South Africa Reports 
distributed by the Union of South Africa Government Information Office 
in New York City.) 


This fall, for the first time legislation was completed permitting 
the five and one-half year olds to attend first grades in the State of 
Alabama, However, no provision was made for extra space for them to say 
nothing of trained teachers, or a special curriculum for these little folks, 
says our regional representative of THE BULLETIN. They’still have the long 
day nursery school sponsored by the University of Alabama for the children 
of veteran families, the parents of which want to finish their college work. 


A legistative news item from Helen C. Dawe, professor of Home Economics at 
the University of Wisconsin informs us that the state of Wisconsin now re- 
quires registration and certification for child care centers, day nurseries, 
and nursery schools! The bill was passed this summer, Copies of the bill 
and of the standards which must be met may be secured from the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare; this department, after consultation with other 
departments and professional workers, has set up the standards which must 
be met, The specific standards are not written into the law--a fact which, 
she believes, facilitated its passage. In establishing the standards an 
effort has been made to insure good care for children without making the 

_ provisions overly rigid. Speaking for the folks from Wisconsin, Helen Dawe 
states that they are very happy about this legislation! 
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** *¥* NEWS ITEMS 
Professor Anton Tesarek, Director of the Pedagogical Institute of the 
University of Vienna and director of the program for early childhood 
education in the city of Vienna recently spent several months visiting 
universities, colleges, schools and research centers in the mid-west 
and in the east. Professor Tesarek is a United Nations Fellow, He 

is sponsored by the U.S, Children's Bureau. 


The U.S. Office of Education is consolidating its Divisions 
of Elementary Education and Secondary Education into one Division, 
U.S, Commissioner of Education Earl James McGrath announced that Galen 
Jones will be in charge of the combined division, to be assisted by 
Don S. Patterson as assistant director for elementary schools and J, 
Dan Hull as assistant director for secondary schools, 


Bess Goodykoontz has been appointed associate commissioner in 
the U.S, Office of Education, In her new staff capacity, she will have 
the responsibility, with other professional duties, for general over- 
sight of Office of Education conferences, field surveys, and liaison 
with the Citizens Federal Committee and with national meetings of lay 
and professional organizations concerned with education, 
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British Universities Offer Summer Courses for U,S, Students 

Six British universities are organizing summer vacation courses 
in 1950 for United States students, mostly graduate. According to Allan 
McPhee, who is in the United States as the universities' official repres- 
entative, one of the courses should be of particular interest to members 
of AASA, That is the one organized by Nottingham University on "British 
Education,” Dates are July 8 to August 18, 

Application forms can be obtained from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


February 12-15: Denver, Colo, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 


Development , Fourth Annual Convention. (A.Helen Anderson, 


Chairman, ASCD Convention Publicity Com., St., 
Denver 2, Colo.) 


February 23-24: Lake Success, N, Y, - Third United Nations Insitute, (Freder- 
ick L.Redefer, Institute Program Chairman, Press 53, New 
York University School of Education, New York 3, N. Y. ) 
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ASSOCIATION 


Change in dates for N ANE Bi-annual Conference 


Because the October dates selected were so near the opening of 
most New York Schools and because the Conference Committee experienced 
great difficulty in making arrangements with any New York hotel for 
the kind of working conference which requires several large rooms 
and many medium sized rooms the conference dates had to be changed 
from those previously announced, Although the new dates make the 
conference somewhat more remote, fortunately they still fall within 
the same school calendar year and within our time plan for bi- 
annual conferences, 


New dates; March 7 - 10, 1951 


Place; Hotel Commodore, New York City 


Conference Chairman: Miss Amy Hostler 
Mills School 
66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 


Program Chairman: Dr. Ruth Andrus 
State Dept. of Education 
Albany, N, Y. 


For information: Write Miss Amy Hostler 
Mills School 
66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 
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The Executive Committee of the N A N E Board met in Chicago on 
November 12, 1949. Members present included Evelyn Beyer, Francis Hor- 
wich, Harold Shane, and Edith M, Sunderlin, 
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Mary Meyer's drawings from THE BULLETIN have been reprinted in 
the University of the State of New York's new 1949 Bulletin titled, "So 
You Are Starting A Private Nursery School." 


Fifty-four student subscriptions to THE BULLETIN and toNANE 
membership were received in an order from the students of Mills School 
in New York City. That is the largest number we ever have received from 
one school, Congratulations to them and to us? 
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ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
THREE MEETINGS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO N A N E MEMBERS 


Monday, February 27 - 2:30 P.M, 


Meeting The Educational Needs Of The Preschool Child 
in Rural Areas (Joint meeting with NEA Department of Rural Education)-J.C. 
Moffitt, Superintendent of Schools, Provo, Utah 


II, Wednesday, March 1, 1950 - 12:30 P.M, Luncheon $1,85 Hotel Madison 


Joint Meeting of - 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
and 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


Mary E. Leeper, Executive Secretary, A,C,E.I. 
1200 15th Street, N.W,., Washington 5, D.C, 


PROGRAM 
Presiding: Frances Horwich, President, VN ANE 


Topic: How Can We Meet Our Responsibility for the Improvement of Group Care 
of Young Children? 


Presentation of Problem: Hazel Gabbard, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency 


Discussion of Problem; Jennie Campbell, President, A,C.E.1I,. 


Conclusions and Directicn for Action; Myra Woodruff, State Department of 
Education, Aloany, New York 


> 


III. Thursday, March 2nd - 10 A.M, 


Preschoci and Kindergarten Education (Joint meeting with NEA 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals) - E.Allen Bateman, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The next meeting of the Midwestern Association will not be 
held until late in the spring of 1950, Irma Unruh, the new president, 
has promised to tell us the exact dates in time to include the details 
in the spring issue of the BULLETIN, 


CONFERENCE FOR SOUTHERN STATES 
The Nashville Council for the Education of Childrer: Under Six 
‘invites you to attend and participate in a Conference meeting of nursery 
school teachers, kindergarten teachers and all others who are working with 
young children, 

We have planned a large group meeting for Friday evening, March 
3rd and at this time James L. Hymes, Jr. will speak to the group, On the 
following Saturday morning, March 4th, we have planned a short group meet- 
ing which will then divide into discussion groups for the remainder of the 
morning, On Saturday noon, there will be an informal box luncheon, There 
will be an opportunity for those attending the Conference to visit some of 
the schools in Nashville either early in the day on Friday or during the 
afternoon on Saturday, 

If you would like to receive details concerning the program and 
registration, will you please send your name and address to Mrs, Olive B. 
McVickar, 4211 Kirtland Avenue, Nashville 4, Tenn, 


"The Nursery Education Council of the St. Louis area is meeting 
monthly again this year and we feel that one of the gains will be the 
raising of all of our standards. It is a stimulating group! 

In our school, the Christmas project consists in children bring- 
ing one or more of their own toys - nothing new - and giving it to "the 
tree" so that all their Nursery School friends may enjoy it daily. It is 
an idea of giving and sharing that is within reach of the understanding 
of our nursery school children, 

This is a little out of season, but has been an interesting ex- 
periment. In August we offer a school preparatory group for children who 
will enter Kindergarten, The other children are a year older and the 
counselors (part of our Day Camp) are Kindergarten teachers. We feel it 
has merit." Dee Dunnagan, the LaDue Nursery School, St, Louis, Mo. 
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January 16, 1950 a meeting sponsored by the Detroit Council of 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Pre-School Association of Detroit, the 
Detroit Aduit Homemaking Department, and the Merrill-Palmer School, The 
subject? "The Pre-School Years - A Perod of Promise." The speaker? 
Frances Horwich. 


BRANCH AND LOCAL ASSOCIATION 
NEWS ITEMS 
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IN MEMORIUM 


On October 6, 1949 in Rochester, Minnesota, C. Anderson Aldrich died, 
after thirty years of serving children and their parents, and of inspiring 
professional workers in pediatrics, in education and other related fields, 


Parents of young children were devoted to him, because he listened to 
them, and never frightened or bossed them, Children loved him because they 
knew he respected them and was always on the side of their growing. Doctors 
were willing to learn from him, although he entered the field of pediatrics 
at a time when scientific discoveries and psychological theories were being 
translated too often into arbitrary, inflexible rules for such matters as 
feeding, scheduling, toilet training, disciplining, without regard for 
children's natures, individual differences, or developmental readiness, 


Dr. Aldrich had one purpose in life, from which he never deviated: To 
make all who care for children aware of their nature and needs: at various 
stages of development. "Growth and development" was his by-word, and he 
sought to disseminate its meaning whcrever he found people who worked with 
children. 


He was sincerely interested in nursery education. He was quick to see 
that good nursery education embodied all that he felt important in helping 
children and parents to a good life. His support and enthusiasm was genuine. 
It is significant that when he started the Rochester Child Health Institute, 
@ comunity program designed to provide preventive physical and psycholog*cal 
care for the children of Rochester, he selected a nursery educator as his 
first chief member, 


Hundreds of colleagues (and anyone who cared about children would be 
counted a colleague) and students who have been inspired by his teaching 
will carry on his unfinished work, His books will continue to deliver his 
message. His children will be living demonstrations that an awareness of 
"Growth and development" makes sense. Men like Andy Aldrich never really 
die, 


Because of her professional association with Dr, Aldrich, the Editor 
requested Evelyn Beyer, Director of Preschool Activities of the Rochester 
Child Health Institute to write the above tribute to Andy Aldrich and thus 
act as spokesman for theNANE , 
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IN MEMORIUM 


"With the death of Catherine Mackenzie last week parents and children 
have lost a friend, For the past ten years, through her reports in The 
New York Times, she interpreted for them the research, the advice, the some- 
times conflicting opinions of those experts who work with children, But 
essentially she achieved much more than that. Into all her articles she 
wove a genuine thread of faith in parents, the conviction that they loved 
their children and wanted the best for them. 


"She sincerely believed that the mistakes parents made were through 
lack of knowledge; with the sensitivity of the creative artist, she knew 
that parents demanded too much from their children only because of their 
concern and love. She never blamed or scolded; she was convinced that 
parents could achieve a better world for their children and parents them- 
selves felt the strength of that conviction in whatever she wrote, All 
parents, all children, all of us will miss her." 


by Lawrence K, Frank and Mary Frank 


(Reprinted with permission from the October 30, 1949 issue of The New York 


Times), 


"Friends and co-workers of Katherine A, Chase of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, were saddened by her death, Mrs. Chase was supervisor of Pasadena 
Child Care Centers and a former member of the executive board of A, N, E, 
She not only was a competent administrator but also a charming and warm 
hearted person, who will be deeply missed by all who knew her." 


(From the Newsletter of the Association for Nursery Education of Southern 
California), 


A group of friends have inaugurated the Aldrich Memorial Fund in 
tribute to Anderson Aldrich, The fund will be used cither for children or 
as an award for outstanding contributions in pediatrics. Checks may be made 
to the Aldrich Memorial Fund and sent to Mrs. Madelynn Menard, 203 Third 
Avenue S, W,, Rochester, Minnesota, 
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